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NEW MUSICAL EXPRESS 


UST AFTER the release of 
“Tumbleweed Connection”, Elton 
was approached in the 
sy Club one evening by Jefi Beck, 
d to join Elton’s band. 
te next week, they rehearsed solidly. 
Beck’s manager, who suggested that the 
should receive 90 per cent of the take 
ithe remaining ten. 
‘Dick James who was then acting on 
Elton John and who, to the pianist’s 
liately scuppered such a 


‘nine months,” James insisted, “Elton 
ing 15,000 dollars a night”. And nine 
Tater his prophesy 


e not 
/ motivation to play the Troubadour in 
Satisfy his vinyl junkie fixation by 

World-famous Tower Records supermarket. 

thin 10 days of his opening date, he was 
t-to-coast, returning soon after for a 

tour as a headliner. 
cess”, admits Elton, “was a freak. I 
le Tight person in the right place at the 


ged as the most popular solo 
artist since Elvis Presley, a media 
who became more newsworthy for 
ert appearance than for his undoubted 
ability. 
had a hair transplant if reached such 
SS ieega that — on the day Bob 
ved to over 250,000 fans at Blackbushe 
sh padpahige of me without a hat 
, and only gave Dylan, who’d 
to the biggest ever audience in this 
Y, about four column inches somewhere 


975, Elton John’s professional career had 
Cala and after much 
% announced his retirement 
: having 
ow, temporarily severed his 
Telationship with lyricist Bernie Taupin 
orate with Gary Osborne, Elton John 


insists that his new album “A Single Man” once 
again finds him poised at a crucial crossroad in 
his career. 

“In the past I’ve often neglected my singing. 
On this new album and, expecially on ‘It Ain’t 
Gonna Be Easy’, I’ve sung far better than I’ve 
ever sung in my entire life.” 

After the comparative commercial failure of 
his last album (“Blue Moves”) and an artistically 
daring single, “Ego”, he’s optimistic about his 
new album. 

“If it does flop”, he states, “I’ll be very 
disappointed, but I won’t be destroyed. In the 
past, if something failed I could put it down to 
other things, to other people; this time it’s really 
all down to me”. = 

Unlike other megastars, Elton John didn’t 
become a tax exile; he remained in Britain, 


¢ channelling both his energies and a considerable 


amount of finance into Watford Football Club. 
‘As the club’s chairman, he has seen Watford rise 
to a position where — on their present form — 
they could be promoted from the Third into the 
Second Division. : 


Possibly one of the few genuine Good Guys in 
the music business, Elton John lives near 
Windsor surrounded by arguably the most 
comprehensive private record collection in 
Britain and some beautiful works of art. He 
keeps open house. He welcomes visitors with 
genuine hospitality. His home isnot a shrine to 
expensive bad taste. . 

“Pye really: had to struggle for what I’ve got 
out of life”, he reflects, “but when I look back 
on it now, I honestly enjoyed those early days 
working for a miserable £15 a week with 
Bluesology. In retrospect they weren’t the bad 
times I imagined them to be at the time”. 

Undoubtedly the most enthusiastic fan in the 
business, Elton John champions the cause of 
other musicians as vigorously as he approaches 
his own career. 

For the first time in well over two years, he 
has agreed to give an interview. And for the very 
first time has spoken openly about both his 
private and professional life. 

Elton John reclines on the leather couch .. .. 
Roy Carr files a report. 


number of statements that have garnered a 

great deal of headline press. Like when you 
received Capital Radio’s Award for the Best Male 
Singer you said it should have gone to Elvis 
Costello. Did you mean that? 
EJ: I felt guilty afterwards, because those 
awards come from the fans, but I really hadn’t 
done anything during that year to warrantit. . . 
hadn't put out any new product. I honestly felt 
that of all the people who had emerged Elvis 
Costello was the most important — by far the 
best songwriter and the best recordmaker. It 
seemed a bit farcical for me to pick up the 
award. I was genuinely shocked. Sure, I knew I 
must stand a chance in the Best London Concert 
category, but as far as the Best Male Singer was 
concerned, me winning it was a bit unfair. 


R C: Over the last year or so you have made a 


Over the last couple of years most established 
artists have been extremely guarded in viewing 
their opinions of newcomers like Elvis Costello or 
The Sex Pistols, and some have been downright 
patronising. But you have been most enthusiastic 
in your support. 

Yeah, and I still get all the shit slung at me. 


Sure, but not as much as, say, The Rolling 
Stones, The Who and in particular Rod Stewart. 
I think I have, but generally it doesn’t worry 


me. I think that what has happened over the last _ 


year and a half has been one of the best things 
that’s happened to the industry in years. It’s very 
healthy. The first time I saw The Sex Pistols was 
on the Janet Street-Porter London Weekend 
Show. I was sitting up in bed watching television 
amd suddenly I really felt old . . . fuckin’ hell, I 
thought, what the hell’s going on? I wasn’t 
frightened by it, but I was a little perturbed. 
Why? Because suddenly here was something 
very new and very exciting. It was a good 
programme. The guy they interviewed from the 
100 Club said it was something new that the kids 
were creating for themselves, not something 
new that the record industry was creating . . - 
and I feel very strongly about the industry 
creating monsters, dictating what people buy. 
After listening to Costello and The Stranglers 


and artists like that, I fell it has proved 
extremely healthy. I also think some aspects are 
very comical. Anyone who gets dressed up like 
so many new bands do — tie both legs together 
and run for a bus — has my full approval. 


Well, there have been persistent rumours that 
President Carter’s administration applied 
pressures on the American record industry to keep 
the new wave in check. 

It’s strange. I’m surprised that the Costello 
and Stranglers records haven't made more 
impact in the States than they have. 

As far as Costello is concerned, they chose a 
good single, “‘Alison’’, but nothing really 
happened. It’s such a great song that I seriously 
considered covering it myself. 

However, there is a certain amount of 
prejudice against new British acts at the 
moment; they’re highly suspicious of things that 
have proved successful outside of America. 

I know that Costello and The Stranglers have 
done U.S. tours but the only way you’re gonna 
break big over there is to tour constantly for 
three or four years and that’s why, after ELO, 
Thin Lizzy are going to be the next Big British 
Band and the best of luck to ’em. 

Ian Dury has probably got one of the best 
road bands but I don’t feel he stands too much 
chance Stateside. I've never seen him live, only 
on TV, and I don't mean this remark to be 
derogatory to anyone, but I hope Dury doesn’t 
end up being like Joe Brown... a professional 
cockney. Es 


You spoke about the record industry creating 
monsters. Did you ever feel that you were ever in 
danger of becoming such a monster? I mean, at 
one time it was said you accounted for two per 
cent of all world record sales? 

I think that figure was exaggerated. I don’t 
know who came up with that statistic or where 
they got it from. 

Anyway, things like that go in circles. When I 
came off the road, it was Fleetwood Mac and 
Peter Frampton who were the big international 
record sellers; now it’s The Bee Gees. I 
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elled to London with a 
‘gramaphone’ in his 
SS the iapcoat for financial 
"His chance meeting with a 
-named Trevor Williams led 
foundation of the Gramaphone 
‘Company, which established its His 
ers Voice trademark the __ 
year, began signing major 
4s like Caruso, and quickly spread 
across the Edwardian globe. The 
~ company already had record factories 
i Calcutta and St. Petersburg when, 
in 1931, it merged with its main rival 
of the time (Columbia) to form 
strical and Musical Industries 
it established itself as a virtual 
u in monopoly. : 
EMI's current music holdings alone 
e g, and represent a 
integrated operation, from the 
floor to the consumer. In the 
UK they license and distribute more 
els than any other company, and in 
period 1976-1977 captured 19.per 
cent of the singles market and 22 per — 
of the album market, putting 
~ them ahead of all competition. 
wheir record pressing factory at 
, Middlesex is the second 
Jargest in the world, producing some S 
‘million records and tapes each month, 


1 as warehousing space for some 6 - 


3 records. 
 Onthe retail level they have a 
string of 35shops plus their flagship, 
HMV store in Oxford Street — 

_- the largest record shop in Europe — 

which has an annual turnover of 4 

million, some 100,000 customers a 

week, and accounts for 2% of the 

UK’s total tape and record sales. 


ALTHOUGH a low-key operation, 
music publishing is where the real 
wealth lies. — 

‘In 1976 Chairman Sir Joseph 
Lockwood told the trade magazine 
Billboard that the profitability of 

_ EMI’s music publishing is so much 
greater than the recording company 
that “it is almost impossible to get 
them on the same balance sheet.”” 
__ EMlalready held copyright on 

- 100,000 songs (including “Happy 

Birthday To You”) when it made a 

deal to buy up Columbia Pictures’ 
"Music publishing interests, which 

a further 25,000 songs to their 
logue — in¢luding million sellers 

‘by The Monkees, Carole King, David 

"Gates, Cat Stevens and the like. 

They are now one of the three 
largest copyright holders in the world. 


THE KIND of megaclout that a 
corporation like EMI Music can wield 
has been demonstrated time and 
again, but nowhere more forcibly 
than in their promotion campaigns for 
TV albums, a game of high risks and 
high rewards reserved for the really 
high rollers. K-Tel and other 
merchandising companies may have 
pioneered the field, but within two 
years EMI had grabbed a hefty 26% 
share of a market which this year will 
gross and estimated £35 million. 

Remember also that EMI Music 
provides only 50% of the profits of 
the much larger parent conglomerate, 
EMI Ltd., six letters which signify the 
largest multinational corporation in 
the leisure entertainment field — by a 
vast margin, their profits may have 
dipped this year from a peak £64.7 
millions to £25.9 millions, but this 
must be regarded as little more than a 
minor setback for this giant 
enterprise. 

No matter how you choose to 
entertain yourself, you're fairly sure 
to be putting money in EMI’s pocket. 
Their film division; for instance, not 
only makes films, but also owns 
Elstree Studios and controls the 284 
cinema screens of the ABC circuit. 

The leisure group control theatres, 
bingo halls, hotels, discos, marinas, 
sports and social clubs, bowling 
alleys, golf courses and more besides. 

Tf you go out to eat at an Angus 
Steak House, a Golden Egg 
Restaurant, a Tennesee Pancake 
House or visit an Ice Cream parlour 
— you’re an EMI consumer. 

They own the Blackpool Tower, 
and their property holdings in the 
centre of London alone are worth 
millions. The Mecca Ballroom in 
Leicester Square is theirs; also the 
Prince of Wales Theatre, the Talk of 
the Town nightclub and The London 
Experience. 

London TV viewers might wish to 
know that they also have a 50% 
interest in Thames TV. 

EMiI claim their music profits have 
been cut drastically due to the rise of 
home taping. But EMI is also a major 
supplier of blank tape in Europe, so 
they win both ways. 

Wherever you look, the EMI 
Empire seems to be there — quietly 
grinding along, shaping and profiting 
from all forms of popular 
entertainment. 
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BEATLES 


GET 


BAQUE! 


premier punques, have 

achieved ultimate notoriety, 
‘or should that read ignominy — 
they’re being sued by The 
Beatles. 

Or at least, by Allo Music, the 
French representatives of Beatle 
music copyright holders, 
Northern Songs. 

Last year these punques 
celebres decided to release a 
single titled “Get Baque”, based 
rather squarely on the Fab Four’s 
“Get Back”. Sample lyric: 

“Who needs The Beatles and 
their shitty music, just good for 
assholes / Radio bores with their 
old songs I could not care less 
about / How long are they going to 
keep playing this cabaret act?/ 
Get back, get back to where you 
belong!” 

Something of the rhyme and 
the vitriol gets lost in translation, 
but you get the gist. 

EMI France agreed to issue the 
single. They refused the first 
cover (a picture of The Beatles 
with their heads-cut off and 
splattered with blood) but okayed 
a sleeve with the four 
Starshooters imitating the “Let It 
Be” cover. 

The single was a big flop. First 
of all, every DJ in the country felt 
personally insulted by the lyrics. 
And legend has it that all the 
promo copies made it into the 


S TARSHOOTER, France’s 


garbage can (usually they’re given 
to the cleaners). So, with no radio 
play and very little press, 
Starshooter took to the road to 
promote the single. 

But the average French fan was 
almost as affronted as those DJs. 
Many a night Starshooter would 
be assaulted and insulted by hard 
core Beatles fans, and in the clubs 
fights broke out between punks 
and Fab four loyalists. 

Realising what was happening, 
EMI decided to “et the single 
die” after the first 5,000 copies 
were sold. And when in June 
Starshooter made an LP, they 
agreed to exclude “Get Baque”. 

So, one year later, it came as a 
big surprise to them to discover 
they were being sued for the 
song. Almost as big a surprise as 
it was for us to discover that 
anyone gave a hoot about The 
Beatles ten years on, but... is it 
good or bad publicity? Is it any 
publicity at all? Starshooter’s 
singer/songwriter Kent 
Hutchinson doesn’t seem 
concerned: 

“When we did it we thought it 
was funny and that everybody 
would have a good laugh! 
Personally, I don’t like The 
Beatles. And what I like even less 
is that they are like Gods to all 
these people. Like, they would 
come to see us and say, ‘Why did 
you do that? Were you drunk? 
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You must like the Beatles deep 
down inside!” 

And the prospect of a court 
case hardly troubles him. 

“I don’t care. They are suing 
our publishing company. let those 
vampires have a nice little trial!” 

But then, Starshooter are 
already way ahead of this first 
outrage. Last week their new 
single, “Betsy Party”, became 
number one on French radio, 
right up there in front of John 
Travolta! “Betsy Party” made 
them the first French new wave 
gang to do it on the radio 

Plus spies warn us that large - 
amounts of Starshooter records 
have been spotted in the office of 
a well knwon record company 
located not a million miles away 
from Portobello Road. Could this 
mean they'll be playing i 
England soon? _ 3 

And considering the 
commercial non-event of Sgr. 
Pepper, does this mean Robert 
Stigwood had the wrong 
approach all along? 
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